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Wherein  is  proved  by  undeniable  Arguments, 

The  Poffibility  of  making  Gold  by  Art, 
in  favour  of  the  Alchymijls,  The  Proba¬ 
bility  of  it,  learnedly  difcufled  and  refuted  : 

And  fuch  Cautions  given  to  thofe  who  are 
'  inclined  to  this  Study,  as  wUl,  if  diligent¬ 
ly  attended  to,  prevent  their  falling  into 
fatal  Errors.  ‘  ^  ^  < 
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Reader, 


I  Would  not  have  you  take  it  ill  (for  if 
you  Jhouldy  you  yourfelf  will  have  the 
worji  of  it)  when  I  tell  you  if  s  purely 
owing  to  Cha?2ce^  that  I  have  given  you 
or  myfelf  the  trouble  of  this  Addrefs.  For 
though  Cufom  has  impofed  this  fort  of  a 
Tfribute  on  Writers  of  all  Clajfes^  yet  I  am  Jo 
accufiomed  to  do  things  out  of  the  common 
Roady  and  am  naturally  Jo  great  an  Enemy 
to  Loquacity  either  in  myfef  or  other Sy  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fake  of  filling  up  a 
blank  Page  or  twoy  which  I  found  was  ne- 
cejjaryy  lefi  you  might  complain  of  not  havhig 
enough  for  your  Mo^iey,  'tis  a  thoufiand  to 
onCy  but  you  had  abruptly  fell  into  Company 
with  the  following  Dijfertation  without  Jo 
much  as  an  Ingredere  ut  proficias.  Tou 
may  perceive  already  I  am  a  Plain^dealery 
and  do  not  pretendy  like  many  other  Writers y 
to  prefent  you  with  what  I  expefi  you  fijould 
pay  for ;  Jb  that  if  thofe  aft  with  7nore  Com^ 
piaifaficey  you  muft  ackfiowledge  I  have  the 
Advajitage  of  'em  in  point  of  Sincerity,  I 
mujl  own  this  is  an  wifajhionable  Principle ; 
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but  as  I  am  an  old-faJJmned  Fellow^  ifs  too 
late  in  the  Fay  for  me  to  think  of  corf  or  mi ?7g 
to  Court  Faftes  and  French  Fripperies :  A?2d 
therefore  without  further  Circumlocution  I 
fall  let  you  know  as  fuccm^lly  as  I  can  ^  what 
you  are  to  expedl  from  your  Perufal  of  the 
fubfequent  Pages,  Fhe  Freatife  itfelf  was 
originally  wrote  in  the  Spanifh  Language 
by  a  Benedifline  Monky  the  prefnt  Bijhop 
of  Oviedo,  agreeable  to  the  Philofophy  of  the 
Schoolsy  a?2d  fuficiently  Jhows  the  Author  to 
he  a  Man  of  Ingenuity  and  Reading,  As  on 
the  one  fide  it  ?nufi  be  acknowledged^  that 
though  his  Arguments  are  22ot  all  of  them 
conclufivey  efpecially  in  what  regards  the 
Fheory  of  the  Alchyrniflical  Arty  they  are 
offered  with  great  Mbdefiyy  and  far  from  that 
dogmatical  Afurance  we  Jo  often  2220 et  with 
in  Churchmen  of  mofi  Perfuffions  \  but  more 
efpecially  in  thofe  who  plead  a  fort  of  a  Right 
to  Infallibility,  Soy  on  the  other  handy  ifs 
^ery  evident  his  Inferences  are  72ot  always 
fair  ;  but feejn  to  be  clouded  with  fucb  grofs 
PfejudiceSy  as  are  only  becoming  the  vulgar 
and  narrow-thmki72g  Part  of  Mankind,  A72d 
that  I  may  720t  be  thought  to  cenfure  at  ra7i’‘ 
domy  I  will  produce  a}i  Infiance  or  two,  A 
great  Number  of  Alchymifts,  fays  hCy  have 
been  found  egregious  Cheats.  Ihe  Inference 
he  appare72tly  would  draw  from  thence  /r, 
Fhat  there  is  ?io  finch  thingy  nor  ever  waSy  as 
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the  Philofopbers  Stone,  A  much  greater 
'  Ntimber  oj  Priefts  and  Fryars^  fay  /,  nay 
fome  Bijhops  and  Popes  too,  have  been  guilty 
of  flagitious  Enormities.  But  would  it  be 
fair  to  mfer  from  thence^  that  the  Chriflian 
Religion  is  a  mere  Non-entity ;  or  that  Mo¬ 
rality  confifls  in  potentia  only^  but  not  in  effe  ? 
I  do7it  doubt  but  the  fame  way  of  reafoning^ 
were  there  any  thing  in  it^  would  equally  hold 
good  againfl  every  SeB  of  Philofopbers  or  So¬ 
ciety  of  Men  of  all  Arts  and  Sciejtces  what- 
foever  from  the  Creation  to  this  Day.  But 
now  to  ife  this  Author  s  own  Words ^  the 
mofl  confpicuous^  a72d  at  the  fame  time  the 
mofl  ridiculous  ObjeBion  he  urges  againfl  the 
Chryfopoiea  ^  a7id  which  by  his  maniier  of 
iifhermg  it  in^  he  thmks  abfolutely  irrecon- 
cileable  and  U7ianfwer  'able^  is^  That  the  Pri-r 
mordial  Authors  or  Princes  of  the  Chymi- 
cal  Seft  are  all  a  Rabble  of  Sarazens  and 

V  ■ 

Mahometans ;  ( he  floould  have  added  Jews) 
whereas  all,  or  almoft  all  the  Chriftian  Au¬ 
thors  who  have  wrote  on  this  Subjedl  give 
for  an  indifpenfible  Precept,  That  he  who 
intends  to  apply  himfelf  to  this  Art  muft 
be  a  good  Chriftian,  devout,  humble,  of  a 
right  Intention,  and  of  a  pure  Confcience. 
But  what  is  all  this  to  the  purpofe  ?  For 
lefs  he  could  prove ^  that  in  rerum  natura  ids 
itnpofjible  there  ever  was^  or  ever  can  be  fuch 
a  thing  as  a  well-meaning^  devout^  honefl^ 
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Pagan  or  Mahometan  \  and  that  Morality 
was  ?2ever  inculcated^  pradlifedy  or  fo  much 
as  thought  of  in  any  Part  of  the  World  before 
the  Chri/lian  j^^ra,  and  has  been  confined 
ever  fince  to  the  Profeffors  of  this  Religion 
only  5  and  that  the  Go/pel  itfef  is  not,  ftridlly 
fpeakingy  a  perfebl  Syftem  of  Morality :  1 
Jayy  without  he  can  prove  all  thiSy  I  can  fee 
no  Inconfiftejicy  in  what  theje  Chrijiian  Au^ 
thors  have  advanced  in  regard  to  '"the  ^ali^ 
fications  that  are  requifite  in  one  who  would 
be  an  Adept :  Jiippofing  aity  of  thqfe  Authors 
Jhould  have  made  ufe  of  the  particular  Epi-- 
thet  of  a  good  Chriftian ;  which  neverthelejs 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  found  in  one  of 
them.  *Tis  true y  they  all  recommend  Prayery 
Humilityy  Sincerity,  T^emperancCy  Sobriety, 
and  a  Mind  dlvefted  from  Ambition  and 
worldly  Grandeur  •,  and  that  thefe  Salifi¬ 
cations  may  be  found  ( and  I  am  afraid  more 
frequent,  to  our  Shame  and  Reproach  be  it 
fpoken)  as  well  m  India,  Perfia,  or  Turky, 
as  in  the  mo  ft  refined  Court  or  Country  in 
Europe,  is  what  I  believe  he  will  not  conteft : 
Or  if  he  Jhould ,  the  Experience  of  travellers 
and  Peftimo7iy  of  Hfiorians  of  almof  all  Na¬ 
tions  will  fufiiciently  Jhew  his  Mfiake,  and 
evince  the  truth  of  my  Propofition.  But 
however,  it  is  not  for  the  Interejl  of  Society 
in  general,  that  the  World  Jhould  think  other- 
wife  than  it  does  5  and  therefore  fo  far  from 
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endeavouring  to  confute  any  thing  elje  he  hai 
advanced^  W perfuade  Men  of  the  Reality  of 
the  Hubjedl^  IJhall  only  fay  ^  Si  Mundus  vult 
decipi  decipiatur.  yljtd^  Reader,  I  mu/l 
tell  you  further^  my  Opinion  is  ^  float  if  you 
have  not  Penetration  enough  to  difcover  iri 
Virgir^  never-dying  Verfe^  the  grand  Key 
that  opens  the  Door  to  this  ineftimable  frea^ 
fire  oj  the  Philofopher  s  Stone  ^  yoiill  not  find 
it  in  any  Book  that  ever  was^  or  ever  will 
be  wrote  while  the  World fiands.  As  to  the 

following  franfiation^  if  any  of  my  Readers 
Jhould  find  fault  with  the  Style ^  and  fay  it 
might  have  been  better ;  they  fall  readily 
have  my  Concurrence :  for  I  am  not  fo  chole-^ 
rick,  as  to  difpute  and  quarrel  with  'em  about 
f rifles.  Nay,  Jhould  they  be  malicious  enough 
to  put  the  ^efiion  home  to  me,  and  Jay,  Whf 
then  did  you  not  mend  it  f  I  am  condejcending 
enough  to  furnifh  them  with  two  or  three  An^ 
fwers,  that  they  may  apply  which  of 'em  they 
like  befi.  As  for  Example :  Perhaps  I 
thought  the  more  literal  the  Pranfiatio?!  could 
be,  provided  I  kept  clear  of  Barbarifns,  it 
would  be  much  the  fafer  Jor  fear  of  devia-^ 
ting  from  the  genuine  Senfe  of  the  Original, 
Or  perhaps  I  was  of  Opinion,  a  plain  Style 
befl  Jiiited  the  Nature  of  the  Subject,  Or 
perhaps  after  all,  I  could  not  write  a  better, 
A?jd  now^  ifl  am  not  jnightily  mift alien,  the 
laji  of  thefe  will  be  mofi  agreeable  to  the  Com- 
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plexion  aitd  CoijJlitution  of  the  major  Part. of 
}ny  Readers ;  therefore  I  hope  I  have  fettled 
that  Point  to  their  SatisfaBion.  In  the  next 
place  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  aslid^  Was  there 
ever  any  thing  more  abfurd^  than  to  place 
what  I  call  a  Dedication  at  the  End  of  the 
Work  ?  Phis^  I  mujl  conjefs^  is  literally  quite 
out  of  the  way  \  and  my  Printer  was  fo  good-- 
naturd  as  to  give  me  a  hint  of  it :  but  he 
was  perfeBly  convinc'd  by  the  Reafon  I  gave 
him^  That  Jfhould  it  have  food  in  Fronts  and 
been  firfl  read,  perhaps  the  Reader* s  Curiojity 
would  have  been  fatisfydy  and  then  what 
would  become  oj  the  Book  itfelf?  I  cant 
take  upon  me  to  determine,  whether  this  Rea^ 
fon  may  be  altogether  Jo  cogent  to  my  Readers 
as  it  was  to  my  Printer  \  but,  as  in  the  Cafe 
above,  if  they  difapprove  of  it,  I  freely  con- 
Jent  to  their  fubflituting  a  better  in  its  ftead, 
if  they  can  think  of  one  \  for  I  declare  I  carit 
at  prefent.  Thus  with  the  utmojl  Franknefs 
and  Submijfon  I  lay  open  my  DeJeBs,  leaving 
my  Readers  to  be  the  Judges,  and  to  pajs 
Sente?2ce  on  my  Performance,  And  this  I 
may  as  well  do  as  not ;  becaufe  if  they  buy 
the  Book,  they  will  after  Perujdl  (but  not 
till  then)  have  an  undoubted  Right,  without 
my  Leave,  to  think  of  it  as  they  pleafe ;  and 
I  am  not  Jo  vain  as  to  imagine  any  thing  I 
can  fay  will  be  able  to  prevent  'em  from  Jpeak- 
ing  what  they  think  of  it,  be  it  good  or  ilk 
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And  now^  Reader^  I  Jhall  for  a  Conclufion 
make  bold  with  the  ujual  Phrafe  of  a  late 
famous  Divinity  Profef  hr^  who  livd  fome- 
where  or  another^  it's  no  matter  where:  Fi- 
nem  jam  faciam,  nam  te  probe  exercui. 
Our  Acquaintance  together  being  yet  but  ve-- 
ry  fender  (and  were  it  7nore  Jubflantial^  I 
mufl  tell  you  I  abominate  Ceremony)  I  can 
only  fay,  if  you  are  one  of  the  very  few  of 
whom  the  inimitable  Perfius  has  given  us  the 
DefcriptioUy 

Compofitum  jus,  fafquc  animo,  fandtofque  recefTus 
Mentis,  &  inco6lum  generofo  pectus  honefto. 


I  honour  and  reffe^l  yoUy  and Jhould  be  proud 
to  call  you  Frie?id.  An  Appellation  I  am 
not  very  ready  to  conform  with  the  Fafhion  of 
bef  owing  at  random.  But  if  you  are  like 
many  others  I  have  met  with  in  my  Travelsy 
Vox  &  prseterea  nihil,  /  care  not  how  little 
I  have  to  do  with  you  3  fo  farewell. 
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DISSERTATION 


O  N  T  H  E 

Hermeticai  Science. 

An  inordinate  Delire  of  Riches, 
that  Auri  facra  Fames  of  the 
Poet,  has  given  Rife  to  the  pre¬ 
tended  Invention  of  two  particu¬ 
lar  Arts ;  the  one  is,  how  to  make  that 
moft  precious  Metal,  fo  much  defired  by 
People  of  all  Ranks  and  Conditions;  the 
other  is,  how  to  fearch  after  and  difcover 
That  already  made  by  Nature,  in  its  hid¬ 
den  Receffes  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth. 
The  Aim  and  End  of  the  firft,  is  the  Tranf- 
mutation  of  all  other  Metals  into  Gold ; 

which 


which,  according  to  the  Greeks  is  called 
Chryfopoieay  or  the  Art  of  making  Gold. 
The  fecond  conlifts  in  the  right  Knowledge 
and  Ufe  of  what  is  called  the  Virga  Divi- 
natoria ;  and  by  the  common  People,  the 
Miner’s  Rod  or  Wand.  We  (hall  confine 
ourfelves  in  this  Difcourfe  to  the  firfl:  of 
thefe. 

The  Art  of  making  Gold,  according  to 
the  eftabliCh’d  Opinion  of  Men  of  Judg¬ 
ment  and  Probity,  is  an  ancient  but  vain. 
Undertaking,  arifing  from  Avarice:  An 
agreeable  Delufion,  which  begins  in  a 
Dream,  and  goes  on  till  it  oftentimes  ends 
in  Diftraftion.  An  amufing  kind  of  a 
Method  of  reducing  to  Poverty  thole  that 
alpire  to  be  Rich,  by  prompting  them  to 
wafte  in  fruitlefs  Experiments  the  Gold 
they  already  have,  in  fearching  after  That 
they  are  never  likely  to  be  Mailers  of  The 
major  Part  of  Philolbphers  look  upon  this 
Art  as  abfolutely  inipoffiblei  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Alchymill  alTures  us  pofitive- 
ly  of  its  Exillence.  We  are  of  Opinion 
both  one  and  the  other  are  miftaken  j  and 
therefore  taking  the  middle  Way,  wx  lhall 
readily  agree  to  its  Poffibility,  in  Oppofition 
to  the  Philofophers ;  and  abfolutely  deny  its 
Exillence,  againll  the  Alchymifls.  And 
this  we  think  we  lhall  be  able  to  make  good 

by 
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by  filch  forcible  Arguments,  which  if  not 
convincing,  it  will  be  found  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  bring  others  that  fhall  haveWeight 
enough  to  preponderate  the  Scale  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Queftion. 

The  Author  who,  under  the  Name  of 
^eopbilus^  tranflated  and  illuftratcd  with 
Notes  and  Additions  the  Treatife  of  Alchy- 
my  of  Mirenem  Philalethes^  philofophizes 
very  prettily  upon  the  Poffibility  of  artificial 
Gold :  He  (explains  aptly  enough  in  what 
Manner  Art  is  able  to  perform  the  Works 
of  Nature,  which  confifts  in  the  Ufe  of 
certain  Subjedls  and  natural  Agents ;  fo  that 
Nature  is  the  Performer,  and  gives  the  Aili- 
vity ;  and  all  that  Art  has. to  do  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  is  the  right  Direction  and  Application 
of  thofe  Subjedls  and  Agents  adequate  to 
the  End  propofed.  He  proves  folidly  and 
confifl:ent  with  the  vulgar  Phllofophy,  the 
undeniable  Poffibility  of  making  Gold  by 
Art ;  for,  according  to  the  Peripatetick 
School,  Matter  being  indifferent  for  all 
Forms,  if  the  Artift  meets  with  the  Agent 
proper  to  introduce  into  it  the  Form  of 
Gold,  applying  it  as  it  ought  to  be  apply’d, 
he  will  doubtlefs  attain  the  Production  or 
EduCtion  of  the  faid  Form.  He  lays  down 
the  Chymical  Principles,  and  applies  them 
very  rationally  and  methodically  to  his  pur- 
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pofe.  In  fine,  with  the  fo  much  talk'd-of 
Experiment  of  the  Tranfmutation  of  Iron 
into  Copper  by  means  of  the  Lapis  Stone  or 
blue  Vitrioh  he  accounts  plaufibly  enough 
for  the  Poffibility  of  metallick  Tranfmuta¬ 
tion. 

From  hence  we  fhall  further  obferve, 
that  the  Argument  taken  from  the  Indiffe¬ 
rence  of  Matter  for  all  Forms,  although 
propounded  by  the  afore- mention’d  Author 
only  in  the  Terms  of  the  Arijlotelian  Phi- 
lofophy,  has  ft  ill  a  more  apparent  Force  in 
thofe  of  the  Cartefian :  For,  as  in  the  Syftetn 
of  Dejcarfesy  the  Variety  of  Mixts  confifts 
only  in  the  different  Texture  and  Configu¬ 
ration  of  their  Parts ;  according  to  this  Sy* 
ftem,  the  Artift:  has  lefs  to  do  for  the  Pro- 
duftion  of  any  Mixt  whatfoever  than  in  the 
Arijlotelian  ;  beeaufe  he  has  no  need  to  de>- 
rive  that  new  Entity  from  the  Matter, 
which  the  Ariftoteliajis  call  fubftantial 
Form,  but  only  to  vary  the  Texture  and 
Figure  of  the  Parts  \  which  comes  equally, 
or  indeed  with  more  Propriety,  under  the 
Jurifdidtion  of  Art  rather  than  Nature.  For 
which  reafon  fome  fay,  (and  they  fay  well) 
that  the  Compofition  of  natural  Mixts,  a« 
Dejcarfes  propofes  them,  is  rather  artificial 
than  natural.  At  lead  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Form  of  artificial  Compounds  confifts 

only 
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only  in  the  Contexture  and  Configuration 
of  the  Parts  whereof  they  are  compound-^ 
ed. 


It  muft  he  obferv’d  by  the  way,  that 
this  Argument  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the 
Syftem  of  the  Atomifts,  who  do  not  admit 
of  a  Matter  indifferent  for  all  Forms.  For, 
according  to  their  Opinion,  the  Figure  and 
Motion  of  the  Atoms  being  invariable,  any 
Atoms  whatfoever  cannot  compofe  any 
Mixt  whatfoever ;  fo  that  Nature  not  being 
able  to  alter  in  any  manner  thofe  ultimate 
indivifible  Particles  of  Matter  which  thefe 
Philofophers  have  fram’d,  is  neceffitated  for 
the  Formation  of  fuch  particular  Mixt,  to 
make  ufe  of  fuch  Atoms  as  are  its  Elements* 
As  Nature  therefore  cannot  make  any  Mixt 
whatfoever  of  any  Matter  whatfoever,  with 
greater  Reafon  may  it  be  fuppos’d  that  Art 
cannot  do  it  j  which  in  all  its  Produdlions 
brings  nothing  to  Perfedtion  without  the 
Affiftance  and  Example  of  Nature. 


For  this  Reafon,  in  order  to  prove  the 
Poffibility  of  artificial  Gold,  by  an  Argu¬ 
ment  that  may  be  adapted  to  every  philofo- 
phical  Syftem,  it  mufl  of  neceffity  be  form’d 
not  on  the  fir  ft  Matter,  nor  yet  on  a  Mat¬ 
ter  remote  from  Gold ;  but  on  the  proxi¬ 
mate  Matter  be  it  what  it  will.  It’s  certain, 
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that  in,  the  Formation  of  Mixts  of  all  the 
three  Kingdoms,  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral,  Nature  does  not  immediately  make 
ufe  of  Matter  totally  void  of  Form  ;  nor  yet 
indifferently  of  Matter  already  invefled  with 
any  Form  whatfoever  ;  but  with  Matter  al¬ 
ready  invefted  with  a  determinate  Form, 
which  Form  has  been  given  it  as  a  Prelude 
or  Preliminary  to  the  Form  of  the  Mixt 
which  fhe  labours  to  produce.  Thus  an 
Ardmal  is  produc'd  from  Matter  that  has 
anteriorly  receiv'd  the  Form  of  an  Embryo. 
A  Plant,  from  Matter  invefted  with  the 
Form  of  Seed.  The  Matter  proximate  to 
Minerals  does  not  fo  occur  to  our  Senfes,  as 
that  we  can  be  certain  what  it  is  j  but  there 
is  no  Doubt  that  in  a  proportionate  degree 
they  have  their  feminal  Matter :  and  as  to 
Metals  themfelves  many  Philofophers  judge 
they  procreate  from  true  and  actual  Seed, 
and  that  they  are  really  and  ftrid:ly  fpeak- 
ing  Vegetables^  for  which  Reafon  they  do 
not  fcruple  to  give  them  the  Name  of  fub- 
terranean  Plants, 

But  whether  Metals  are  Vegetables  or  not, 
his  undeniable  that  immediate  to  their  Ge¬ 
neration,  Matter  preceded  under  fome  de¬ 
terminate  Form,  wherewith  is  made  a 
Mafs  or  Subftance  which  ferves  to  the  Pur- 
pofe  of  Seed,  Prelude  or  Rudiment  of  the 
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metallick  Gompound  that  Nature  intends 
to  produce.  Whether  this  Mafs  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  Vapour  and  Exhalation, 
ftotle  will  needs  have  it,  or  of  Sulphur  and 
Mercury,  as  the  Chemift  pretends,  or  of 
Acid,  Alcali,  and  Sulphur,  as  many  of  the 
Moderns  are  of  Opinion,  or  of  Water  and 
Earth,  as  others  imagine ;  let  which  foever 
of  thefe  Opinions  prevail,  our  Hypothefis 
ftands  eftabliflied.  . 

It  is  in  like  manner  certain.  That  there 
is  fome  determinate  Agent,  which  working  ^ 
upon  this  proximate  Matter  reduces  it  to 
the  State  of  a  Metal.  Upon  thefe  unde¬ 
niable  Propofitions  we  form  our  Syllogifm 
in  this  manner  :  Art  is  capable  of  applying 
fuch  an  Agent,  whatever  it  be,  as  has  Adli- 
vity' to  form  Gold  from  that  proximate 
Matter  whereof  Gold  is  form’d ;  then  Art  ' 
is  capable  of  making  Gold.  The  Confe- 
quence  is  evident,  and  the  Antecedent  un¬ 
deniable  ;  for  fuppofing  that  there  is  in  Na¬ 
ture  fuch  an  Agent,  and  fuch  a  Patient, 
and  that  they  are  applicable  one  to  the 
other ;  what  Reafon  can  be  affigned  why  it 
is  not  poflible  that  the  Induftry  .of  Man 
fhould  find  them  out,  know  and  apply 
them  ? 

C  z 
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Thus  far  we  are  Advocates  for  the  Alchy- 
mifts,  but  not  a  ftep  further ;  for  leaving 
the  Subjefl:  in  this  general  State,  the  Poffi- 
bility  of  artificial  Gold  feems  to  be  prov’d 
cffeftually.  But  when  you  proceed  to  the 
Matter  and  the  Agent,  which  the  Alchy- 
nlifls  would  make  you  believe  are  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  attain  it,  you  hardly 
meet  with  a  Suppofition  or  a  Propofition 
that  docs  not  appear  to  be  falfe,  or  at  leaft 
doubtful.  We  will  here  lay  down  by  way 
of  Compendium  the  Doctrine  of  thofe  few 
who  have  wrote  fo  as  to  be  underftood,  as 
Bernard  Trevifan^  "Theobald  Hoghela^id,  the 
Tranflator  of  Philalethes  and  fome  few 
others for  as  to  the  reft,  who  purpofely 
talk  nothing  but  Gibberifb,  Who  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  oppugn  or  refute  them,  if  it  is  not 
poffible  for  any  body  to  underftand  them  ? 

Firft  then,  They  tell  us  that  all  Metals 
confift  of  the  felf-fame  fpecific  Principles ; 

^  or  in  other  Words  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
That  the  proximate  Matter  of  all  Metals  is 
‘  fpecifically  one  and  the  fame$  that  is  to 
■fay,  Sulphur  and  Mercury. 

adly.  They  tell  us  that  Metals  differ  from 
one  another  only  according  to  their  greater 
or  lefTer  accidental  Perfedlionsj  which  de¬ 
pends 
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pends  upon  the  greater  or  leffer  degree  of 
Purification,  Depuration,  Decodlion,  Ex¬ 
altation,  or  Fixation  of  the  Sulphur  and 
Mercury  whereof  they  confift.  Confonant 
to  this  they  tell  us  in  the  third  Place : 

3dly,  That  any  Metal  whatfoever  may 
be  tranfmuted  into  Gold,  exalting  it  from 
its  imperfedt  State  to  a  State  of  Perfedlion ; 
promoting  by  the  Afliftance  of  Art  thofe 
degrees  of  Depuration,  Purification,  and 
Fixation  of  the  Sulphur  and  Mercury, 
which  are  neceffary  for  that  purpofe. 

4thly,  They  fay  that  in  order  to  perform 
this,  they  are  to  feek  for  Agents,  the  phi- 
lofophical  Sulphur  and  Mercury;  the  firft 
whereof  they  call  the  mafeuline  Agent  and 
the  other  the  feminine ;  and  in  thefe  two 
when  mixed  or  amalgated  together  by  a 
due  philofophical  Procefs,  refides  the  femi- 
nal  Virtue  adequate  to  the  Produdtion  of 
Gold. 

5thly,  They  lay  that  this  philofophical 
Sulphur  and  Mercury  muft  be  fought  for  in 
Gold  itfelf,  for  the  Diffolution  of  this  Me¬ 
tal  into  its  firft  Principles. 

6thly,  They  fay  that  this  Sulphur  and 
Mercury  wherein  Gold  is  diflblved,  are  not 

philofo- 
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phllofophical  in  their  natural  State ;  that  Is, 
to  fay,  They  have  not  yet  the  tranfmuta- 
tive  Aftivlty  ^  but  they  mufl  of  neceffity  be 
exalted  to  a  much  greater  Perfection  by 
Art ;  and  after  they  are  thus  exalted  they 
have  the  Virtue  to  tinge  and  intimately  to 
penetrate  the  other  Metals,  giving  the  Sul¬ 
phur  and  Mercury  whereof  thefe  confift, 
that  ultimate  degree  of  Fixation  whereby 
they  become  Gold.  This  Mixture  of  Sul¬ 
phur  and  Mercury  fo  exalted,  wherein  re- 
fides  the  tranfmutative  Virtue,  is  what  they 
call  Elixir,  Tindture  of  Gold,  or  accords 
ing  to  the  vulgar  Phrafe,  the  Philofopher's 
Stone;  although  according  to  their  own 
Defcription  of  it,  ’jtis  not  in  the  Form  or 
Confiftence  of  a  Stone,  but  a  Magiftery  or 
Powder. 

This  brief  Account  of  their  Dodtrine, 
ftated  with  the  greateft  Perfplcuity  the  Sub- 
jedl  will  admit  of,  is  all  that  one  finds  in¬ 
telligible  amongft  the  alchymiftical  Wri¬ 
tings  ;  the  reft  is  nothing  but  Dreams,  Alle¬ 
gories,  enigmatical  Phrafes,  and  Contradi- 
dlions  of  one  another.  Even  in  fome  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  thofe  we  have  juft  recited,  there 
is  no  fmall  Difficulty  to  underftand  their 
meaning ;  infomuch  that  a  Perfon  perufing 
any  two  diftindt  Authors,  can  hardly  avoid 
making  a  different  Conception  on  the 

Point 
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Point  he  Is  endeavouring  to  fatisfy  himfelf 
in.  As  for  Inflance,  one  Author  indicates 
the  Matter  of  the  Philofophers  Stone  to 
be  only  the  Sulphur  of  Gold  ;  another 
the  Sulphur  and  Mercury  >  others  again, 
the  Mercury  alone.  And  were  it  not  for 
the  thdit  Bernard  l^revija?^  (an 

Author  of  fpecial  Authority  amongft  the 
Profeflbrs  of  Alchimy)  gives  to  this  feem- 
ing  ContradiiStion,  ‘it  would  have  remain'd 
as  great  a  Myftery  as  the  reft.  He,  in¬ 
deed,  endeavours  to  folve  this  Paradox  by 
faying,  That  the  philofophical  Sulphur 
and  Mercury  are  not  two  Subftances ;  that 
they  are  never  feparate,  but  contained  and 
envelloped,  as  it  were,  one  in  the  other, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Sulphur  in  the  Mercury. 
Ex  his  mamfejie  patet  (thefe  are  T^revifan\ 
Words)  Sulphur  7ion  ejje  quid  per  Je  JeorJim 
extra  fubllantiam  Mercurii,  And  a  little 
further,  where  he  cites  Geber^  ’In  profunda 
naturce^  Mercurii  ef  Sulphur, 

We  have  already  faid,  and  now  fay  it 
again,  there  is  not  in  all  this  Series  of 
Doftrine  any  one  Pofition  that  is  not  either 
falfe  or  doubtful.  And  firft,  it  fuppoifes 
the  chymical  Principles  to  be  as  follows ; 
(''which  we  can  by  no  means  grant,  becaufe 
the  Exiftence  of  thofe  very  Principles  is  fo 
uncertain,  that  nothing  can  be  more  fo,) 

That 
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That  all  Mlxts  are  compounded  of  Salt, 
Sulphur,  and  Mercury,  which  they  call 
a  dive  Principles  j  and  of  Water  and  Earth 
which  they  call  paffive.  But  this  is  what 
the  Sedaries  of  the  chymical  Syftem  are 
far  from  proving  s  for  all  they  can  pretend 
with  Certainty  is,  that  in  the  Solution  of 
Mixts  made  by  the  means  of  Fire,  they 
perceive  thefe  five  Subftances  to  be  fepa- 
rated.  But  this  Proof  is  very  defedive, 
becaufe  they  cannot  be  fure  whether  the 
Fire  feparates  or  produces  them  ;  for  which 
Reafon,  as  that  great  Chymift  Boyle  ob- 
ferves,  the  Experiment  alledg’d  is  better 
adapted  to  infer  that  Salt,  Sulphur  and 
Mercury,  are  made  from  Mixts,  than  that 
Mixts  are  compounded  of  Salt,  Sulphur, 
and  Mercury.  And  if  the  great  Adivity 
which  the  Fire  hath  to  introduce  a  new 
Texture  even  in  the  infenfible  Parts  of  liich 
Bodies  as  are  diflblved  by  it,  be  obferv’d, 
it  will  be  found  highly  probable,  that  from 
its  Adion,  new  Subliances  refult  which 
did  not  exift  in  the  diflblved  Body.  For 
Inftance,  by  the  Adion  of  Fire  we  lee, 
that  from  Earth  and  Afhes,  or  even  from 
Earth  itfelf,  if  the  Adion  of  the  Fire  is 
very  violent,  is  form'd  that  tranfparent  Sub- 
fiance  which  we  call  Glafs ;  Who,  for  this 
Reafon,  will  take  it  into  their  Heads  that 
the  Earth  is  form’d  of  Glafs  ?  But  farther, 

thofe 
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thbfe  fiv6  PrihGipIes*  are  extrafled'  ftorrl 
fome  determined  Mixts  >  not  from  all  or 
any  Mixts  whatfoever,  as  Boyle  confeffes, 
and  with  him,  other  Chymifts  of  Veracity. 
Again,  from  fome  Mixts,  befides  the  five 
Principles,  other  Subftances  are  extrafted 
different  from  all  of  ^em.  The  fame 
Boyle  gives  us  an  Example  in  the  Juice  of 
Grapes,  which  by  various  'Operations  is 
reduced  into  many^  Subftances  of  different 
Textures  and  Virtues;  whereof  fome  have 
not  the  leaft  Affinity  with  the  chymical 
Principles.  Still  further,  the  Separation, 
w^hich  as  more  peculiar  and  fenfibie  maybe 
attributed  to  Fire,  is  that  whereby  the  Fixed 
is  divided  from  the  Volatile ;  this  being  dif- 
lipated  in  Smoke,  and  that  remaining  in 
Afties :  Notwithftanding,  even  this  Sepa^ 
ration  is  deceitful ;  for  from  Smoke  con- 
den  fed  into  Soot,  is  drawn  by  a  frefii  Solu¬ 
tion,  "Salt  and  Earth,  which  are  fix’d* 
They  that  defire  to  fee  more  into  the  Fal¬ 
lacy  of  chymical  Experiments,  may  pofli- 
bly  be  fully  convinc’d,  if  they  attend  to 
what  Boyle  has  left  us  on  that  Subjed:  in  his 
fceptical  Chymift ;  for  as  to  my  own  Part, 
the  Authority  of  this  great  Man  is  fuffici- 
ent,  fince  by  the  Confeffion  of  the  Learned 
of  all  Nations,  in  what  related  to  experi¬ 
mental  Phy licks,  he  has  not  been  exceeded 
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by  any  Body,  in  Knowledge,  Exadtitude, 
and  Veracity. 

Secondly,  We  mull:  remark,  that  the 
Alchymifts  themfelves  (at  leaft  thofe  of 
them  that  have  fallen  under  our  Obferva- 
tion)  make  a  material  and  fubftantial  Al¬ 
teration  in  the  chymical  Syftem.  For  in 
the  Compofition  of  Metals  they  only  in¬ 
troduce  Sulphur  and  Mercury,  without 
making  any  mention  of  Salt ;  which  lat¬ 
ter,  the  Chymifts  account  as'  indifpenfably 
an  Element  of  all  Mixts,  without  except¬ 
ing  one,  as  are  Sulphur  and  Mercury,  And 
here  it’s  well  worthy  to  be  obferv’d,  that 
Salt  being,  according  to  the  chymical  Do- 
dtrine,  what  gives  Weight  and  Tenacity  to 
Bodies,  it  ought  fo  much  the  rather  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  Compofition  of  Metals;  and 
more  efpecially  of  Gold,  that  being  the 
wieghtieft  Mixt,  and  of  the  firmeft  Tex¬ 
ture  of  any  hitherto  known. 

Thirdly,  Suppofmg  we  Ihould  admit  that 
Metals  confift  of  the  Principles  affign’d 
them.  Sulphur  and  Mercury.  We  alk  then. 
Are  each  of  thefe  two  Principles  homoge¬ 
neous,  or  fpecifically  one  and  the  fame  in 
all  Metals  ?  This  is  what  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  the  leaft  Likelihood.  We  fee  that 
the  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury,  or  to  fpeak 

more 
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more  properly,  the  Salt,  Oil,  and  Spirit, 
which  by  Diftillation  are  extradled  from 
Plants,  are  as  different  from  one  another, 
as  the  Plants  themfelves  5  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  have  very  different  Properties,  Virtues, 
and  Ufes  in  Medicine.  The  fame  therefore 
may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  happen  in 
Metals,  wherein  there  does  not  appear  a 
leffer  Degree  of  Diflimilitudeamongft  them¬ 
felves,  than  in  Plants:  Nay,  there  is  3. 
greater  than  in  fome  Plants,  whofe  Princi¬ 
ples  are  found  to  be  very  dlftindt.  The 
Sulphur  and  Mercury  being  then  diflind:  in 
diftinft  Metals ;  it  follows  that  Gold  cam 
never  be  made,  ex.  gr.  from  the  Sulphur  and 
Mercury  of  Iron,  any  more  than  that  from 
the  Sulphur,  Salt,  Mercury,  Earth,  and 
Water  of  one  Plant,  another  Plant  may 
be  made  fpecifically  diftind. 

We  are  well  aware  of  what  the  Alchy- 
mifts  will  anfwer  to  this  Objedion  in  De¬ 
fence  of  their  Dodrine.  They  will  fay, 
that  every  Plant  is  a  perfed  Mixt  of  itfelf, 
originally  intended  fo  by  Nature,  as  are  all 
the  reft  contained  under  the  fame  Gender. 
But  it  is  not  fo  with  Metals,  in  whom  Na¬ 
ture  always  endeavours  the  Produdion  of 
Gold;  and  the  other  Metals  are  to  be  look’d 
on  in  regard  to  Gold,  only  as  the  fame  Sub- 
ftance  or  Matter  in  different  Stages  or  De- 
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grees  of  Perfedrion  or  Imperfedion :  So 
that  though  the  bafer  Metals  partake  of  the 
fame  Principles  which  compound  or  are 
deftin'd  to  compound  Gold ;  yet  it  very 
often  happens,  that  Nature  does  not  aiTive 
at  Perfediton  in  the  Work  fhe  originally 
defign’d ;  either  from  the  Impurities  of  the 
Matrix,  or  becaufe  the  Principles  are  not 
conabined  in  the  due  proportionate  Quanr 
tities  to  each  other,  or  by  fome  other  Im-. 
pediment  or  Cafualty. 

t 

But  all  this  is  no  more  than  meer  gratis 
diBum^  and  deftitute  of  all  Probability. 
For  if  the  Intention  of  Nature  was  only 
to  form  Gold,  and  the  Diftindion  between 
it  and  the  inferior  Metals  were  no  other 
than  between  the  Imperfed  and  the  Per.- 
fed  in  things  of  one  and  the  fame  Clafs ;  we 
Ihould  frequently,  in  the  fame  Gold  Mines, 
and  in  the  fame  Vein,  which  at  laft  by  the 
Force  of  a  greater  Decodion,  or  Depura¬ 
tion,  comes  to  be  Gold,  perceive  it  firft 
in  a  State  of  Lead,  then  Tin,  Iron,  Cop¬ 
per,  and  Silver.  In  the  fame  mariner,  as 
when  Nature  intends  a  Fruit  Tree  in  its 
due  Magnitude,  we  perceive  it  go  gradually, 
pafiing  from  leffer  Dimen fio ns  to  greater ; 
and  although  £he  intends  the  Fruit  thereof 
fliould  be  ripe  and  high-flavoufd,  we  firft 
perceive  it  in  different  Degrees  of  Infipidity 
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and  Immaturity.  And  this  Comparlfon 
will  be  found  to  be  well  adapted,  if  it  be 
recolledled,  the  Alchymifts  call  that  lafl: 
Degree  of  Perfeftion  which  the  Metallick 
Principles  attain  to  in  Gold,  by  the  Name 
of  Maturity.  But  as  Experience  (hews  us, 
nothing  of  this  Kind  has  ever  appeared  in 
Mines,  it  feems  plain  that  the  other  Me¬ 
tals  are  perfedl  Mixts  of  themfelves,  ade¬ 
quately  diftindl  from  Gold,  and  as  well  as 
that,  was  primarily  or  originally  intended 
fo  to  be  by  Nature,  that  is  to  fay,  perfect 
Mixts.'  /‘.c 

It’s  no  Objecftion  to  what  has  been,  faid, 
that  in  all,  or  almoft  all  the  Mines  in  the 
World,  Gold  is  found  mix’d  with  Silver, 
Copper,  or  other  Metals;  for  this  depends 
on  the  Matter  whereof  Gold  is  made,  not 
happening  to  be  pure  in  the  Bofom  of  the 
Earth,  but  blended  with  the  Matter  of  o- 
ther  Metals :  Rather,  if  all  Metals  were 
convertible  into  Gold,  this  Metal  would 
many  times  be  found  pure  in  the  Mines  of 
other  Metals ;  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  time 
wherein  the  other  Metals  arriv’d  at  perfedt 
Maturity.  Befides,  Gold  is  fometimes  found 
mixt  with  Earth,  but  the  Alchymifts  do 
not  ever  the  more  pretend  that  Earth  is 
converted  into  Gold.  We  are  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  the  Sieur  Borri  related  to  Mon- 

fieur 
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fieur  Monconi^  that  he  had  feen  the  Metal 
in  a  Mine  of  Silver  converted  into  Gold 
in  the  Space  of  one  Night,  by  means  of  a 
copious  Vapour  that  had  afcended  out  of 
the  Earth.  Monfieur  Monmti  recounts  this 
Story  in  his  Journey  to  the  Low  Countries ; 
but  did  not  deferve  much  Credit, 

and  a  great  deal  lefs  in  this  Matter ;  becaufe 
he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  all  the  World 
of  the  Poffibility  of  the  Philofopher’s  Stone, 
and  that  he  was  on  the  Point  of  having  it. 

Fourthly,  Suppole  we  (hould  admit  that 
its  proper  Tindlure  may  be  extradled  from 
Gold,  call  it  Mercury  or  Sulphur  or  both, 
it  is  falfe  that  therein  relides  the  feminal 
and  aftive  Virtue  of  Gold.  Which  we  prove 
thus ;  Neither  the  Mercury  nor  the  Sulphur 
of  Gold,  nor  both  together  are  the  Agents 
by  means  whereof  Nature  makes  Gold; 
therefore  the  aftive  Virtue  of  Gold  does  not 
refide  in  them.  The  Confequence  is  plain  ; 
for  the  ’Alchymifts  themfelves  confels  Art 
alone  has  no  Adtivity,  nor  can  produce  any 
Agent  whatever ;  but  is  only  capable  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  fame  Agent  which  Nature  makes 
ufe  of.  We  prove  the  Antecedent  thus : 
Nature  for  the  Produdtion  of  Gold  makes 
no  ufe  of  Sulphur  and  Mercury,  neither  be¬ 
fore  they  arrive  at  that  perfect  Depuration 
or  Maturity  which  they  mull  necelfarily 

have 
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have  to  compofe  this  Metal ;  nor  afterwards. 
Not  the  firft,  becaufe  the  metallick  Princi¬ 
ples  in  their  State  of  Imperfedlion  cannot 
produce  the  greateft  metallick  Perfeftion, 
as  that  of  Gold  is.  Nor  yet  the  fecond, 
becaufe  when  the  Sulphur  and  Mercury  at¬ 
tain  their  perfect  Depuration,  the  Gold  is 
then  formed ;  Gold  itfelf  being  nothing  elfe, 
according  to  the  Alchymifts,  but  the  com¬ 
pounded  Mixt  of  depurated  Sulphur  and 
Mercury. 

The  Alchymifts  encounter  us  with  two 
ftrong  Arguments  (as  they  take  them  to 
be)  for  their  Opinion.  The  firft  is  the  Ex¬ 
periment  alledg'd  by  the  Tranflator  of  Phi-- 
lalethes^  of  Iron  converted  into  Copper  by 
means  of  the  Lapis  Stone  or  blue  Vitriol; 
which  proves  that  one  Metal  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  another  Metal  more  perfeft. 

To  this  we  anfwer,  Firft,  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  us,  whether  what  refults  from  the 
Operation  in  this  Experiment  be  truly 
Copper,  or  only  the  Iron  depurated  from 
fome  of  its  grofler  Parts,  whereby  it  acquires 
that  Refemblance  of  Copper.  Secondly, 
It  does  not  necefiarily  follow,  That  becaufe 
Lead,  Tin,  and  Iron  may  be  converted  in¬ 
to  Copper,  therefore  any  Metal  whatever 
may  be  converted  into  Gold;  becaufe  it  may 

be- 
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'  be  thofe  Metals  confifl  of  the  fame  Princi¬ 
ples  as  Copper ;  or  they  may  be  the  fame 
Metal  in  Subftance,  without  any  other  Di- 
ftindtion  than  what  may  arife  from  the 
Mixture  of  other  heterogeneous  Subftances. 
Nor  can  it  be  fairly  deduced  from  hence, 
that  Gold  is  one  and  the  fame  with  the 
other  Metals,  or  that  it  conlifts  of  the  fame 
Principles  that  they  do.  We  mull  confefs 
notwithftanding,  that  if  there  is  no  Fallacy 
in  the  Experiments  alledg'd  by  the  Tran- 
flator  of  Philalethes  in  regard  to  the  Tranf- 
mutatlon  of  Iron,  Tin,  and  Lead  into 
Copper,  this  Argument  is  not  deftitute  of 
Plaufibility. 

The  fecond  Argument,  which  is  the  ve¬ 
ry  Achilles  of  all  the  Alchymifts,  is  founded 

'  on  the  Hiftories  there  are  extant  of  various 
Profeflbrs  of  Chryfopoieu^  who  have  adlually 
performed  the  Tranfmutation  of  other  Me¬ 
tals  into  Gold.  The  moil:  famous,  and 
thofe  of  whom  there  feems  to  be  any  like¬ 
lihood  of  their  having  arrived  to  the  PolTef- 
fion  of  this  grand  Secret,  are  Raymond  Lully ^ 
Arnoldus  de  Villa-Jiova^  Theophrajlus  Para- 
celjuSy  Ber7iard  Lrevijany  an  Apothecary 
named  Anthony  of  the  fame  City  of  L^reves  5 
and  laftly,  Nicholas  FlameL  • 


But 
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But  the  Force  of  this  pompous  Argu¬ 
ment  will  fall  to  the  ground  as  foon  as  we 
have  made  it  appear,  that  there  is  none  in 
thefe  Relations  themfelves.  Not  one  of 
the  Authors  or  Relators  of  them  were  Eye- 
witnelfes  of  the  Fafts ;  all  of  them  have 
written  upon  the  weak  Foundation  of  popu¬ 
lar  Rumours,  which  commonly  arife  from 
the  moft  trifling  Occafions;  and  in  this 
Matter  they  are  more  fubjed:  to  Error  and 
Deception  than  in  any  other,  from  the 
cunning  Stratagems  and  deceitful  Appear¬ 
ances  which  the  Alchymifts  are  wont  to 
make  ufe  of  to  perfuade  People  of  their  be¬ 
ing  Mafters  of  the  Secret  of  the  Philofopher's 
Stone, 

Again,  if  we  confider  attentively  thefe 
very  Hiftories  they  alledge,  we  fhal!  find 
innumerable  Circumflances  to  induce  us, 
not  barely  to  fufpend  our  Judgment,  but 
abfolutely  to  rejeft  their  Teftimony. 

Of  Raymond  Lully  it  is  faid,  That  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  by  Order  and  in 
Prefence  of  the  then  King  of  Eitgland,  he 
made  Gold  of  an  excellent  Quality ;  and 
from  that  Gold  was  coined  a  Species  of 
Money  which  they  called  Raymond!^  No¬ 
ble.  But  who  is  it  that  teftifies  this  ?  Why 
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truly,  Robert  Conjlantine  a  Phyfician  of 
Caen  in  Normandy^  who  lived  two  Centu¬ 
ries  after  Raymond  Lully ;  and  all  who 
make  mention  of  this  Story  cite  it  from 
him.  We  have  fcarce  need  to  alk,  whe¬ 
ther  or  no  in  a  Faft  of  this  nature  we  ought 
to  believe  a  French  Author  fo  pofterior  to 
Lully  j  notwithftanding  the  Silence  of  all 
the  Englijh  Authors  of  that  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Century.  ’Tis  true,  Raymond  Lully 
wrote  on  this  Art,  and  affirmed  that  he 
was  Mafter  of  it ;  (provided  neverthelefs 
the  Treatife  on  this  Subjedl  which  bears  his 
Name,  and  wffiereof  we  have  feen  fome 
Fragments,  be  really  his  own.)  But  this 
proves  nothing,  fo  long  as  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  that  any  body  has  learnt  to  make 
Gold  by  thofe  Inftrudions ;  which  we  may 
fafely  venture  to  affirm  will  never  happen. 

Of  Arnoldus  Villa-fiova  it  is  related,  by 
fome  Counfellor  of  the  Law,  quoted  by 
Beyerlink  in  his  Treatife  of  human  Life, 
and  by  Father  Delrio  in  his  Magical  DiJ^ 
quiJitio7is\  That  by  the  Art  of  Alchymy  he 
made  fome  little  Bars  of  Gold,  which  he 
-  publickly  offered  in  Rome  to  all  Tryals :  But 
how  is  it  credible,  that  the  Fadt  being  fo 
publick,  the  Pope  who  then  reigned,  fhould 
n.  t  have  taken  the  Advantage  of  it  3  it  be- 
rr.  -0  cafy  irom  this  Ability  oi 'A?moldus  \o 

have 
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have  amafied  together  vaft  Treafares  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Church  ?  In  point  of  Con- 
fcience  he  ought  to  have  done  it ;  and  fee¬ 
ing  he  did  no  fuch  thing,  it’s  plain  xbzt 
Amoldiis  did  not  give  thofe  Tokens  of  his 
Skill  which  are  related  of  him ;  and  that: 
thofe  Counfellors  they  recite  it  from,  had 
no  other  Teftimony  of  the  FacT:  than  fome 
vulgar  idle  Prate. 

Of  Paracelfus  there  is  no  other  Witnefs 
than  his  Difciple  Ophorinus^  who  relates 
many  incredible  things  of  his  Matter.  Be- 
fides,  he  does  not  fay  that  he  ever  faw  him 
tranfmute  any  Metal  into  Gold  3  but  only 
that  fometimes  over-night  being  wretched¬ 
ly  poor,  he  the  next  Morning  would  fhew 
him  fome  Pieces  of  both  Gold  and  Silver, 
pretending  to  have  made  them  by  the  Art 
of  Alchymy.  But  how  do  we  know  that 
Paracelfus  had  not  this  Gold  and  Silver  hid, 
in  order  to  fhew  it  to  Ophormus  at  a  proper 
time,  to  make  him  believe  that  he  poflefled 
the  Secret  of  the  Philofopher  s  Stone ;  which 
he  would  fain  have  made  all  the  World  be¬ 
lieve  ?  There  is  fo  much  Vanity  and  fo  lit¬ 
tle  Foundation  in  all  Paraceljiis  either  faid 
or  wrote,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  hefitate  on 
this  blind  Piece  of  Evidence,  Other  Au^ 
thors  who  bragg’d  of  knowing  the  Chryfo’^ 
poiea^  wrote  of  this  Art  in  Gibberifh.  Para-- 
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celflis  wrote  in  Gibberiib  even  when  he 
treated  of  Phyfick. 

As  to  Bernard  T^revifan^  or  the  Count  of 
la  Marca  T'revifana^  we  don’t  know  it  ap¬ 
pears  any  other  ways  that  he  knew  how  to 
make  Gold  artificially,  than  that  he  himfelf 
fays  fo,  in  his  Book  de  SecretiJJimo  Philofo- 
fhorum  opere  Chymico,  And  we  caniiot 
think  he  is  to  be  believ’d  on  his  own  bare 
AfTertion,  efpecially  when  in  that  very 
Work  he  gives  fufficient  Signs  of  his  being 
a  vain  and  lying  Author.  One  needs  no¬ 
thing  more  to  be  undeceived  in  regard  to 
him,  than  to  take  notice  of  the  romantick 
Authors  or  fuppofititious  Books  that  are 
quoted  by  him ,  luch  as  the  Chronicles  of 
Solomon^  the  PandeBs  of  Mary  the  Prophe- 
tefs,  the  "Pejiament  of  Pythagoras^  the  Path 
of  thofe  that  err,  wrote  by  Plato  \  no  body 
knows  what  fhort  Treatife  of  Euclid^  the 
Book  of  one  Arijieus^  who  he  fays  govern¬ 
ed  the  whole  World  fixteen  Years,  and  was 
the  moft  excellent  of  all  the  Alchymifts 
fince  Hermes. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  remark. 
That  whatever  the  Alchymifts  may  fay  of 
thefe  and  other  Authors  of  the  greateft  pre¬ 
tended  Antiquity,  who  have  treated  of  the 
Chrypofoiea^  is  all  but  meer  Dreams  and  In¬ 
vention. 
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vention.  The  celebrated  Phyfician 
detiy  Herman  BoerhaavCy  who  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  this  Matter  5  lays,  (In  Prologom,  ad 
injiitut,  ChemiceJ  The  ancienteft  Writer 
who  mentions  any  thing  concerning  Chry^ 
fopcieay  was  Mneas  GaJjernSy  who  flourilh'd 
about  the  End  of  the  fifth,  or  Beginning  of 
the  fixth  Century ;  and  the  Firft  who  treated 
doftrinally  on  this  Subjeft,  was  Gebery  or 
GebrOy  who  fome  make  an  Arabiany  others 
a  Greek:  He  flourifh'd  in  the  feventh 
Century. 


Of  the  Apothecary  of  Treves,  Cardanus 
relates,  That  in  Prefence  of  Andres  Gritti^ 
Duke  of  Venice,  and  the  principal  Patricians 
of  that  Republick,  he  converted  Quick- 
filver  into  Gold.  Julius  Ccefar  Scaltger 
makes  the  fame  Objeftion  to  this  Story  a- 
gainft  Cardanus,  that  we  made  above,  in 
regard  to  Arnoldus  de  Villa-nova',  If  this, 
fays  he,  had  been  true,  the  Venetian  Senate 
would  have  made  ufe  of  this  Man  to  have 
enriched  the  Republick  with  immenfe 
Treafures,  and  might  have  oblig’d  him  everi 
to  have  revealed  the  Secret.  Father  Delrio 
defpifes  this  Objedfion,  and  imagines,  he 
anfwers  the  firft  Part  of  it,  by  afking,  How 
does  Scaliger  know  but  that  the  Senate  did 
fo?  To  the  latter  he  anfwers,  that  he  fup- 
pofes  thofe  Senators  either  defpis’d  it  as  a 
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-/^^Matter,  or  look'd  on  that  Ex- 
^^*tment  as  a  Piece  of  pure  Legerdemain. 
A  weak  Solution  of  a  ftrong  Argument ! 
As  to  the  firfl:,  we  fay,  that  Scaliger  knew, 
and  we  know  too,  that  the  Senate  did  not 
make  themfelves  Mafters  of  the  Art  of 
making  Gold ;  beca.ufe,  if  they  had  done 
fo,  they  would  likewife  have  made  them¬ 
felves  Mafters  of  the  whole  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire;  nay,  of  the  whole  World,  as  any 
Republick  whafoever  might  and  would  do, 
if  they  could  augment  their  Treafurcs  with¬ 
out  Limits.  As  to  the  Second,  who  can 
believe  that  the  Senate  having  it  in  their 
Power  ferioufly  to  examine  the  Matter  of 
Fadl,  and  to  fcrutinize  thoroughly  an  Af¬ 
fair  of  fuch  Importance,  that  they  would 
not  do  it  ?  The  Apothecary  of  'Treves  was 
a  Subjed  of  the  Republick  ;  for  Treves  is 
in  the  Venetian  Dominions,  and  therefore  it 
might  juftly  oblige  him  to  work  for  it.  It 
is  therefore  indubitable,  that  in  cafe  the 
Experiment  had  been  found  to  be  certain, 
they  would  have  availed  themfelves  of  the 
Artift  ;  and  in  cafe  of  its  being  judg'd 
doubtful,  they  would  apply  themfelves  by 
the  ftrideft  Tryals  to  diicover  the  Truth  : 
If  they  did  fo,  it's  plain  they  found  the 
Art  delufive,  becaufe  they  made  no  ufe  of 
the  Artift.  Father  Delrioy  to  ftrengthen 
the  Teftimony  of  Cardanus^  adds  that  of 
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in  his  Theatre  of  human 


Chymia,)  But  befides,  that  the  Relation 
of  Aragojius  in  the  Theatre  is  deftitute  of 
any  Citation  to  fupport  it,  it  contains  fome 
other  Circumftances  which  render  it  quite 


improbable. 


Nicholas  Flamel^  a  Native  of  Paris,  who 
lived  in  the  Beginning  of  the  fifteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  and  boafted  likewife  of  poffeffing 
the  Secret  of  the  Philofopher’s  Stone,  was 
he  that  amongft  all  the  pretended  Adepts, 
had  the  moft  apparent  Right  of  being  be¬ 
lieved.  La  Croix  Dtmaine,  quoted  in 
Morerts  Didlionary,  defcribes  him  a  very 
ingenious  Man;  for  he  fays,  he  was  a  Poet, 
a  Painter,  a  Philofopher,  a  Mathematician, 
and  above  all,  a  grand  Alchymitl.  In  the 
Burying-place  of  the  Holy  Innocents  where 
he  was  interred,  is  fixed  up  a  Board  paint¬ 
ed  in  Oil-colours,  wherein  under  enig¬ 
matical  Figures  and  Hieroglyphicks,  they 
fay,  are  reprefented  the  Secrets  which  he 
attained  to  by  the  alchymiftical  Art.  The 
principal  Circumftance,  and  what  makes 
moft  to  the  Purpofe  is,  that  whereas  thofe 
who  boaft  of  having  the  Secret  of  the  Philo¬ 
fopher’s  Stone  are  for  the  mod  Part  a  Par¬ 
cel  of  Poor  Ragamuffins,  who  in  their  Na- 
kednefs  and  Poverty  carry  along  with  them 
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ir^le  Teftimony  of  their  Falfityj 
Flamel  on  the  contrary,  it’s  well 


Known  came  to  be  Mafter  of  an  Eftate  of 
Five  hundred  thoufand  Piftoles ;  a  prodi¬ 
gious  Sum,  elpecially  for  that  Age.  Ne- 
verthelefs  fome  French  Authors  of  good 
Judgment  have  difcovered  in  this  Acquifi- 
tion  of  Wealth,  another  Secret  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  Philofopher’s  Stone.  They 
fay,  that  Flamel  having  the  handling  and 
Management  of  the  Finances,  gain’d  this 
unweildy  Eftate  by  Robberies  and  Extorti¬ 
ons,  efpecially  upon  the  yews  of  that  King¬ 
dom  ;  and  in  order  to  hide  the  iniquitous 
Method  whereby  he  had  amaffed  fo  much 
Riches,  and  to  avoid  the  Punifliment  he 
deferved,  he  feigned  thofe  Treafures  to  be 
owing  to  the  Secret  of  the  Philofopher’s 
Stone. 

The  Tranflator  of  Philalethes  omitting 
leveral  of  the  Examples  before-mentioned, 
which  indeed  are  trite  5  produces  three 
others  more  particular,  and  not  fo  com¬ 
monly  known :  The  firft  is  of  the  King  of 
SpaWy  called  Don  Alonzo  el  SabiOy  or  the 
Wife;  whom  he  cites  from  his  Treatife, 
entitled,  Of  the  Freafure ;  wherein  he  lays, 
that  by  means  of  the  Philofopher's  Stone  he 
made  Gold,  and  very  often  augmented  his 
Eftate,  We  acknowledge  we  have  never 
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feen  this  Writing  of  the  King,  Do?2  Alon^ 
though  we  have  heard  of  it  5  but  we 
may  be  very  confident  he  never  knew  the 
Secret  of  the  Philofophef  s  Stone,  for  if  he 
had,  he  would  never  have  been  fo  defiitute 
of  Means,  that  for  want  thereof  he  loft  his 
Kingdom.  Let  any  one  read  but  the  5th 
Chapter  of  the  14th  Book  of  the  Father 
Hiftory,  wherein  are' thefe  Words, 
fpeaking  of  Don  Alonzo :  Nothing 

gaul’d  him  fo  much  as  the  Want  of  Mo- 
“  ney:  A  Circumftance  that  defeats  the 
“  grandeft  Defigns  of  Princes.’'  And  this 
great  Hiftorian  prefen tly  adds.  That  to  fup- 
ply  this  Defedl  he  caufed  new  Money  to  be 
coined  of  Silver  and  Copper,  of  a  bafer  Al¬ 
loy  and  fmaller  Weight  than  what  had  been 
cuftomary,  retaining  the  former  Valuer  by 
which  means  he  gave  the  finifhing  Stroke 
to  irritate  his  Vaflals.  A  notable  Sign  this, 
of  his  being  able  to  multiply  his  Eftate  as 
much  as  he  had  a  mind  to,  by  the  Alchy- 
miftical  Art. 

The  fecond  Example  Is  of  the  Emperor 
Fey'dinand  the  Third,  of  whom  (on  the 
Credit  of  Zwelpher^  in  his  ManfiJJ'a  Ffpa- 
girica)  'tis  fald ;  That  with  his  own  Hands 
he  made,  in  the  City  of  Prague,  from  three 
Pounds  of  Quickfilver,  two  Pounds  and  a 
half  of  pure  Gold,  with  only  one  Grain  of 
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the  Philofophical  Tinfture;  of  which  Gold 
he  fent  Father  Kircher^  who  was  then  in 
RomCy  fome  Pieces  of  Money ;  that  he 
might  examine  them  or  have  them  affayed. 
And  that  he  having  pafled  them  through  all 
the  Proofs^  found  it  was  Gold  in  all  relpeits 
the  fame  as  the  natural; 

We  muft  take  the  liberty  to  contradift 
Zwelpher  in  regard  to  this  Fad: ;  for  we  ve¬ 
ry  well  remember  to  have  read  in  Father 
Kirchers  Subterranean  World y  that  this 
learned  Jefuit  being  in  Romey  and  having 
heard  the  Report  that  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
72and  had  made  artificial  Gold,  he  wrote  to 
that  Prince,  of  whom  he  was  very  much 
efteemed,  defiring  to  know  if  it  was  true. 
And  the  Emperor  (whofe  Letter  Father 
Kircher  there  inferts  Verbatim)  anfwered 
him,  there  was  no  fuch  thing.  The  Te- 
ftimony  of  Father  Kircher  in  this  Matter, 
is  of  much  fiiperior  Weight  to  that  of 
Zwelpher,  And  to  fay  Truth,  it’s  reafon- 
able  to  prefume,  if  that  Emperor  could  have 
come  at  this  Secret,  he  would  at  leaft  have 
made  it  hereditary  in  his  Auguft  Family, 
for  the  Benefit  thereof,  and  of  all  Chrijien- 
dom.  How  came  it  to  pafs  then,  that  the 
three  Emperors  who  fucceeded  him,  made 
ufe  of  the  fame  Methods  of  fupplying  their 
Emergencies,  which  other  Princes  are  fain 
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to  do  3  and  that  fometimes  for  want  of 
Gold,  They,  as  well  as  their  Subjefts,  found 
themfelves  not  a  little  embaraffed  ? 

The  third  Example  the  Tranflator  of 
Fhilakthes  brings,  and  which  is  ftill  more 
recent  than  the  fecond,  is  the  Conde  Rochet ti 
of  Naples-,  of  whom  it  is  faid.  Not  that  he 
knew  the  Secret  of  preparing,  but  that  he 
adually  had  the  Philofophef  s  Stone  5  having 
robb’d  a  poor  Adept  who  lodged  in  his 
Houfe  both  of  it  and  his  Life.  And  that 
by  the  Ufe  of  this  Stone  he  performed  the 
Tranfmutation  of  Metals  in  the  Prefence  of 
feveral  Princes  and  Potentates,  whom  he 
deceived  and  inveigled  out  of  their  Money, 
with  a  Promife  of  {hewing  them  how  to 
make  this  precious  Medicine ;  till  at  laft  be¬ 
ing  at  the  Court  of  Brandenbiirgh,  where 
he  likewife  impofed  upon  that  Sovereign, 
this  Scene  of  Villany  was  diicovered,  and 
the  Perpetrator  of  it  was  bang’d  by  the  Ele¬ 
ctor’s  Order,  in  the  Year  1708.  The  Tran¬ 
flator  adds,  that  he  himfelf  was  a  Witnefs  to 
feveral  Tranfmutations  performed  in  Bruf- 
fels,  not  only  by  the  faid  Conde  Rochetti^  but 
likewife  by  Maximilian  'Emanuel,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  at  that  time  Governor  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  whom  Rochetti  had  pre- 
fented  a  little  of  the  Philofophical  TinCture, 
which  he  had  ftolen  from  the  Adept, 
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To  the  end  that  this  Example  fliould 
make  any  Impreffion  on  our  Belief,  we 
ought  to  be  well  affured  that  thefe  Tranf- 
mutations  were  actually  perform’d,  without 
the  Intervention  of  fome  fuch  Illufion  or 
Juggle  as  has  been  contriv’d  and  generally 
praftifed  by  various  Impoftors,  to  perfuade 
People  that  they  knew  the  Secret  of  the 
Philofopher’s  Stone.  In  the  "Treatije  of  hu^ 
7nan  Life  before-mentioned,  we  read  of  a 
certain  Venetian  call’d  Bragadino ;  who  with 
fuch  kind  of  Tricks  defrauded  many  Prin¬ 
ces,  and  by  the  Strength  of  his  feemingly 
apparent  Operations,  he  made  all  the  World 
believe  that  he  was  in  poffelRon  of  the  Se¬ 
cret  of  the  Stone ;  till  at  length  endeavour¬ 
ing  likewife  to  impofe  upon  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria^  this  Prince  exploring  his  manner 
of  working  with  more  Circumfpeflion  than 
the  reft,  difcovered  the  Roguery,  and  cau- 
fed  him  to  be  hang’d.  Why  might  not  the 
Tranfmutations  perform’d  by  Rochefti  ht  of 
the  fame  Stamp,  purely  delufive  as -were 
thofe  of  Bragadino?  They  both  had  the 
fame  fatal  though  deferv’d  Cataftrophe  >  and 
we  are  apt  to  think  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
Artifice  likewife.  But  what  fhall  we  lay  to 
the  Tranfmutations  faid  to  be  perform’d  by 
Duke  Maximilian?  Why,  what  needs  more 
than  that  Rochetti  had  let  his  Highnefs  into 
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the  juggling  Secret  he  was  Mafter  of?  and 
this  Prince  amus’d  himfelf  fometimes  with 
the  Performance  of  that  innocent  Legerde¬ 
main,  wherein  he  did  no  Prejudice  to  any 
body  ^  for  Princes ,  like  other  Men  have 
their  particular  Fancies  and  Foibles. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  in  this  Place  juft  to 
mention  fome  of  the  Stratagems  which  the 
tricking  Alchymifts  make  ufe  of,  to  per- 
foade  People  that  they  can  convert  any  of 
the  imperfedl  Metals  into  Gold  ;  which  on 
the  whole  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  follow¬ 
ing  :  Either  they  have  the  Gold  in  Powder, 
or  in  a  Lump ;  concealed  fometimes  in  the 
Coals  they  make  their  Fire  with,  or  in  the 
Afhesj  other  times  in  the  very  metallick 
Matter  itfelf,  which  they  pretend  to  tranf- 
mute  into  Gold.  As  for  Inftance,  Suppofe 
they  fhould  put  a  Piece  of  Iron  into  the 
Crucible  5  this  is  Iron  only  on  the  exterior 
Part  or  Superficies,  and  real  Gold  within. 
Sometimes  again  they  conceal  it  in  the  End 
of  an  Iron  Rod  made  hollow  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  wherewith  they  are  wont  to  ftir  the 
Mixture  about  while  it  is  in  Fufion  over 
the  Fire  j  and  the  Gold  which  afterwards 
appears  in  a  Lump  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Crucible,  is  no  other  than  what  they  had 
hid  in  this  Inftrument,  and  melted  during 
the  Operation,  Thefe  are  the  Devices  which 
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at  prefent  we  recoiled:  to  have  read  in  feveral 
Authors  5  but  there  may  be,  and  doubtlefs 
have  been,  and  ftill  are,  many  others  which 
are  not  yet  deteded. 

Sometimes  thefe  Impoftors  carry  on  their 
Intrigues  with  fuch  a  complicated  Diffimu- 
lation  and  Depth  of  Plot,  that  they  will 
deceive  the  moft  cautious  Perfon  living; 
whereof  the  following  Relation  may  ferve 
as  an  Inftance.  One  of  thefe  pretended  Al- 
chymifts  being  at  the  Court  of  Er?iefi^ 
Marquis  of  Baden,  found  means  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  that  Prince,  and  as  a  Proof  of 
his  Ability,  offered  to  make  Gold  in  his 
Prefence ;  which  being  embraced,  and  he 
defifd  immediately  to  put  it  in  Execution, 
he  faid,  he  had  none  of  the  Matter  about 
him  wherewith  it  was  made ;  but  that  it 
was  a  Powder  of  fmall  Price,  which  they 
would  find  in  every  Apothecary’s  or  Drug- 
gift’s  Shop :  The  Operator  giving  the  Name 
of  the  Powder,  the  Marquis  ordered  one  of 
his  own  Domefticks  to  go  and  fetch  fome 
of  it.  The  firft  of  the  two  Trades  he 
happen’d  to  light  on  was  a  Driiggift,  who 
was  a  Foreigner  juft  fet  up,  and  had  opened 
his  Shop  and  expofed  the  different  Wares 
he  had  to  fell,  very  advantageoufly  near 
the  Gates  of  the  Palace.  The  Servant  en¬ 
quired  whether  he  had  fuch  a  Powder ;  he 
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readily  anfwer’d,  yes;  and  in  fliort,  fold 
him  the  Quantity  he  was  order'd  to  fetch, 
at  almoft  as  trifling  a  Price  as  if  it  had  been 
Sand.  This  was  carried  to  the  Operator, 
who  putting  it  into  the  Fire,  together  with 
a  little  Quickfilver,  he  after  fome  fmall 
time  took  out  a  Piece  of  fine  Gold.  The 
Marquis,  mightily  pleas'd  with  the  Succefe 
of  the  grand  Secret  he  had  difclos’d  to  him, 
entertained  the  Alchymift  magnificently, 
and  gratify'd  him  like  a  Prince.  Some  time 
after,  his  fmall  Stock  of  Powder  being  ex- 
haufted,  and  having  a  Mind  to  make  a  fur¬ 
ther  Experiment  of  it  by  himfelf,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  fent  to  get  a  larger  Quantity  of  this 
Powder ;  but  it  was  no  where  to  be  had,  nor 
was  there  an  Apothecary  or  Druggift  in 
the  Place,  but  what  declared  they  had  ne¬ 
ver  fo  much  as.  heard  any  fuch  Name  as 
the  Alchymift  call’d  it  by.  As  for  the 
Druggift  near  the  Palace  Gates,  from  whole 
Shop  it  was  formerly  fetch’d,  he  was 
march’d  off,  and  the  Alchymift  likewife.  It 
came  at  laft  to  be  known,  that  thefe  two 
Sharpers  were  Partners,  and  adied  in  Con¬ 
federacy  ;  and  that  the  Druggift  had  de- 
lignedly  opened  his  Shop  in  that  convenient 
Part,  that  whoever  fliould  be  fent  for  the 
Powder,  might  be  fure  to  ftumble  on  him 
firft,  whilft  the  Alchymift  was  playing  his 
part  of  the  Farce  within  Doors;  and  in 
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fliort,  that  the  Powder,  which  In  order  to 
carry  on  the  Impofture,  had  been  fold  at 
fo  very  cheap  a  Rate,  was  really  Gold  mix’d 
and  difguifed  by  Art.  Beyerlink  relates  this 
merry  Story,  citing  Jeremias  Meder  for  his 
Author.  And  Father  Gajpar  Scott o  gives 
you  much  fuch  another,  which  happened 
at  Brujfels. 

Notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid, 
we  may  at  laft,  perhaps,  be  confronted  with 
the  little  Bar  which  the  late  great  Duke  of 
Florence  had  amongft  the  Rarities  in  his 
Cabinet,  which  was  one  half  Iron,  and  the 
other  half  Gold ;  and  confequently,  (as  is 
generally  fuppofed  and  affirmed)  the  half 
which  was  Gold,  could  not  be  made  other- 
wife  than  by  an  alchymiftical  Tranfmuta* 
tion  of  the  Iron  into  Gold.  But  in  anfwer 
to  this,  Monfieur  Homberg^  that  excellent 
Chymift,  and  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  difcovered  the 
Fallacy  of  this  Bar  ;  and  in  the  printed 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  you  may  find 
the  Artifice  expofed  by  him  ;  he  making  it 
appear,  that  two  feparate  Pieces,  the  one 
of  Iron,  and  the  other  of  Gold,  may  be 
united,  or  foldered  together  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  feem  to  the  Eye  but  one  iden¬ 
tical  Piece, 
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Hitherto  then,  we  have  oppofed  the  Pof- 
fibility  of  metallick  Tranfmutation  5  that  is 
to  fay,  in  the  manner  the  Alchymifts  pre¬ 
tend  to  it  5  for  we  fhould  be  inconfiftent 
with  ourfelves,  abfolutely  to  deny  the  Pof- 
fibility  of  making  Gold  at  all,  by  reafon, 
in  the  former  Part  of  our  Difcourfe,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  eftablifli  this  Point  in 
the  Affirmative.  But  as  we  have  not  the  Pre- 
fumption  to  imagine  our  Arguments  muft 
of  Neceffity  be  conclufive  and  convincing 
to  all  forts  of  People,  we  will  ftill  add 
further,  That  even  though  this  Art  were 
poffible  in  the  greateft  Latitude  the  Alchy- 
mifts  themfelves  pronounce  it,  no  body 
ought  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  Study  of 
it.  It  would  rather  be  the  Heighth  of  Im¬ 
prudence  fo  to  do,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
Improbability  of  ever  obtaining  a  good  Iffiie 
therefrom. 

This  Improbability  arifes  from  various 
Foundations  5  fome  of  which  I  ffiall  parti- 
ticularly  mention  for  the  Reader’s  Admo¬ 
nition. 

The  firfl;  Obftacle  is.  That  as  the  Alchy- 
mifts  themfelves  confefs,  amongft  thoufands 
of  Men  who  have  dedicated  the  greateft 
Part  of  their  Lives  to  this  Science,  and  have 
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with  the  clofeft  Application  been  hunting 
after  the  Philofopher's  Stone,  only  one,  or 
very  rarely  two  have  found  it.  Who  then 
can  with  any  Likelihood  perfuade  him- 
felf,  that  he  is  to  be  one  of  that  flender 
Number  of  the  Fortunate,  and  not  rather 
one  of  the  immenfe  Multitude  of  theUnfuc- 
cefsful  ?  Or  who,  with  the  leaft  Shadow 
of  Prudence,  will  follow  a  Trade,  wherein 
not  above  one  in  a  Thoufand  becomes  Rich, 
and  all  the  reft  gather  no  other  Fruit  from 
their  Labour  and  Pains,  but  to  fee  them- 
feives  reduced  to  greater  Poverty  ?  It  would 
be  well  for  every  body,  the  leaft  infecfted 
with  this  kind  of  Cacoethes,  to  have  in 
perpetual  Remembrance,  that  Death-bed 
Saying  of  Bernard  Penotns^  an  able  Chy- 
mift,  who  lived  to  an  hundred  Years  of 
Age,  and  had  all  his  Life-time  been  in 
queft  of  this  airy  Phantom.  His  Difciples 
and  Friends  who  furrounded  his  Bed  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  he  expired,  begged  of  him  to 
communicate  to  ’em,  the  Secrets  he  had 
difeover’d  relating  to  the  Chryfopoiea ;  and 
the  Anfwer  he  gave  ’em  was,  Friends,  I 
have,  no  other  Secret  to  commit  to  your 
Truft,  but  only  this ;  That  if  you  fhould 
have  any  powerful  Enemy  whom  you 
would  fain  deftroy,  procure  him  to  be  in- 
fpired  with  an  ardent  Defire  of  Searching 
after  the  PhilofophePs  Stone :  This  is  the 
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greateft  Mifchlef  you  can  do  him.  Mon- 
lieur  Du  Clos^  a  Phylician  at  Paris,  who 
died  aged  87,  and  Ipent  very  little  time  in 
the  Way  of  his  Profeflion  ;  the  greateft 
part  being  taken  up  in  his  Study  of  the 
Chryjbpoiea  5  left  much  fiich  another  Me-- 
mento  to  his  Acquaintance  when  he  was 
dying. 

The  fecond  Obftacle  which  renders  the 
attaining  this  Secret  very  improbable  (and  . 
indeed  morally  impoftible)  is  the  want  of 
Inftrudfion.  The  Means  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  made  ufe  of  to  obtain  it,  is  the  read¬ 
ing  of  fach  Authors  who  profeffedly  treat 
on  this  Subject :  But  thefe,  inftead  of  af¬ 
fording  any  Light,  prefent  nothing  but 
Shadows  5  fo  great  is  the  Obfcurity  of  the 
Stile  they  write  in.  Thofe  who  have  fpoke 
with  the  greateft  Clarity  amongft  ’em, 
have  only  given  us  to  underftand  thofe  few 
general  theorical  Principles  we  have  before 
taken  notice  of ;  but  when  they  come  to 
treat  of  the  Praftice,  and  the  feveral  Ope¬ 
rations  whereby  this  Tinvfture  of  Gold  is  to 
be  extradted  und  perfedtcd ;  all  of  ’em, 
without  referving  one,  infconce  their  Mean¬ 
ing  behind  fach  impenetrable  Enigma’s, 
that  although  a  thoufand  OEdipus^  were 
to  be  join’d,  they  could  not  be  deciphered; 
fo  that  he  who  does  moft,  may  be  faid  to 
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be  like  the  River  Alpheus^  which  runs  above 
Ground  for  a  very  little  Space,  and  the 
greateft  Part  of  its  Courfe  hides  itfelf  under 
the  Earth.  Philalethes  (of  whom  hisTran-^ 
flator  fays,  that  he  wrote  with  more  Clear- 
nefs  than  all  the  reft)  confefles  of  himfelf. 
Chap.  14.  That  he  does  not  call  Things 
by  their  proper  Names.  If  then  this  is 
the  Manner  of  Explication  of  him  that 
jfpeaks  with  the  greateft  Clearnefs,  what 
are  we  to  expecft  from  the  reft  ?  Or  in¬ 
deed,  what  can  we  expedl  from  him  ? 

In  effed:,  the  Authors  of  the  firft  Rank 
amongft  the  Alchymifts  unanimoufly  agree, 
that  they  themfelves  alone  underftand  what 
they  write ;  but  thofe  who  know  nothing 
of  the  Art,  will  get  no  Inlight  from  their 
Books,  unlefs  it  be  by  divine  Infpiration  or 
Revelation.  Pheobald  Hoghelandy  in  his 
Treatife,  De  Difficult  at  ibus  Alchymice^  pars 
2.  produces  feveral  Inftances  of  this.  The 
Author  himfelf  confeffes,  that  notwith^ 
ftanding  he  had  an  hundred  Books  con¬ 
cerning  this  Art  (which  it  appears  evidently 
he  had  well  turn’d  over)  he  was  not  one 
Tittle  the  wifer  for  ’em. 

The  third  Obftacle  arifes  from  the  Inco¬ 
herence  and  Contradidions  of  the  Alchy- 
mift$,  not  only  in  what  relates  to  the  De¬ 
gree 
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gree  of  Preparation,  wherein  fome  require 
a  greater,  others  a  leffer  Number  of  Ope¬ 
rations  ;  but  they  vary  likewife  in  the  Sub- 
fiance  and  Series  of  'em.  Some  will  have 
the  firft  Operation  to  begin  with  the  Solu¬ 
tion,  others  the  Calcination,  others  again, 
the  Sublimation  of  the  Matter :  And  here 
it’s  worth  obferving,  that  though  the  Tran- 
flator  of  Philalethes  took  upon  himfelf  to 
reconcile  the  Contradidtions  he  found  in 
regard  to  the  Matter  of  the  Stone,  where¬ 
in  he  has  fucceeded  tolerably  well  3  he  en¬ 
tirely  pafTes  over  in  filence  thofe  that  re¬ 
late  to  the  Manner  of  Operation,  which 
are  almoft  as  many  as  the  others. 

But  the  mofl  confpicuous,  and  at  the 
fame  Time,  the  moft  ridiculous  Incon- 
fiftency  obfervable  in  thefe  alchymiflical 
Writers  is  the  following.  All,  or  almoft 
all  the  Chriftian  Authors  who  have  wrote 
on  this  Subjedl,  give  for  an  indifpenfable 
Precept,  That  he  who  intends  to  apply  him¬ 
felf  to  this  Art,  muft  be  a  good  Chriftian, 
Devout,  Humble,  of  a  right  Intention,  and 
of  a  pure  Confcience  ;  and  they  unanimouf- 
ly  agree,  that  without  thefe  Qualifications, 
which  they  abfolutely  make  the  Sine  qua  non, 
he  can  never  attain  to  the  Knowledge  of 
this  grand  Secret  of  the  Philofopher’s  Stone. 
On  the  other  hand  they  confefs,  that  this 
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Secret  was  handed  down  by  the  Arabians 
to  the  Latins.  And  the  primordial  Authors;^ 
or  Princes  of  their  Sedl,  which  they  quote 
on  every  Occafion,  are  all  a  Rabble  of  Sa- 
razens  and  Mahometans^  Geher^  Rbajis^ 
Aviceney  Halyy  Calidy  yazichy  Bejidegidy 
Bolzainy  Albagazely  LxomihQk  it  is,  that 
Lully y  Villa-novciy  ParacelJuSy  Bafil  V aleiu- 
tinCy  Trevifany  MorienuSy  RoJJmuSy  and  the ' 
reft  of  the  European  Authors,  have  col¬ 
lected  what  they  have  wrote,  celebrating 
them  for  remarkably  great  Adepts ;  efpeci- 
ally  Gebery  who  feems  to  bear  away  the  Bell 
from  ’em  all.  Reconcile  me  this  Paradox, 
he  that  can.  They  tell  us  it’s  neceffary,  in 
order  to  attain  the  ChryfopoieUy  to  practife 
the  Gofpel^  and  at  the  fame  Inftant,  pro- 
pofe  to  us,  as  the  greateft  M afters  of  thq 
Art,  the  Sectaries  of  the  Alcoran^ 

From  what  has  been  faid  It  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  That  the  Writings  of  the  Alchymifts 
can  only  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  read  ’em, 
not  for  Inftrudion,  but  by  way  of  Enter¬ 
tainment  and  Diverfion,  like  the  Novels  or 
Romances  of  Don  Bellianis  of  Greecey  or 
Amadis  de  Gaul.  Yet,  we  do  not  for  this 
condemn  thofe  Authors,  who  without 
boafting  of  their  actually  knowing  the  Se¬ 
cret  of  the  Stone,  treat  this  Subjecft  philo- 
fophically,  as  the  Tran fla tor  of  Rhilalethes 
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has  done,  contending  for  the  Poffibility  only ; 
whereto  a  great  many  iVIen  of  Judgment 
and  Learning  have  aflented.  This  Subjed 
is  as  worthy  of  a  ferious  Difquifition,  as 
many  others  that  are  purely  philofophical : 
But  as  to  the  Books  of  thofe  Alchymifts, 
who  promlfe  by  the  Strength  of  their  Pre- 
cepts,  the  Confecution  of  this  profound 
Myftery,  I  believe  we  may  do  by  them  as 
the  Alchymifts  themfelves  do  with  the  Me¬ 
tals  ;  that  is  to  fay,  calcine,  diffolve,  amal¬ 
gamate,  fmelt,  precipitate  them,  &c.  Or 
when  we  may  not  be  inclined  to  proceed 
quite  fo  rigoroufly,  let  us  make  the  fame 
Eftimation  of  ’em,  that  Leo  the  Tenth 
made  of  a  Book  which  a  certain  Alchymift 
dedicated  to  him.  The  Author,  doubtleis, 
expeded  a  confiderable  Gratuity  from  that 
generous  Patron  of  Arts  and  good  Letters ; 
but  what  the  Pope  did,  dwindled  into  an 
empty  Purfe,  which  he  made  him  a  Pre¬ 
lent  of ;  telling  him  withal,  that  feeing  he 
was  Mafter  of  the  Art  of  making  Gold, 
he  ccald  Hand  in  need  of  nothing  more 
than  a  Purfe  to  put  it  in. 
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DEDICATION. 


T  O 


The  Venerable  Fraternity 


Of  the  moft 


Laudable  Order  of  the 


Venerable, 

HE  almoft  univerfal  Aim  of  modem 


Authors  in  their  Dedications,  is  to 


flatter  and  footh  the  Vanity  of  fome  power¬ 
ful  rich  Man,  whom  they  have  pitch'd  up¬ 
on  to  be  their  Patron  for  two  important 
Reafons :  The  one  is,  becaufe  they  exped; 
to  be  rewarded  by  him  for  the  unmerited 
Praifes  they  have  fo  lavifhly  bellow'd ;  and 
the  other  is,  that  by  the  Rank  and  Figure 
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of  their  Patron,  they  would  endeavour  to 
palm  themfelves  upon  the  Publick  for  Per- 
fons  of  much  more  Confequence  than  they 
really  are.  I  think  I  fhall  hardly  be  fulpedl- 
ed  by  the  World  of  either  of  thefe  linifter 
Intentions;  becaufe,  in  the  firft  place,  I 
am  fo  far  from  flattering  you,  that  the 
Traft  I  here  prefent  you  with  the  Tranfla- 
tion  of,  was  wrote  by  a  profefs’d  Enemy  to 
your  Society,  on  purpofe  to  ridicule  and 
explode  an  effential  Part  of  your  Science  ; 
or  indeed  what  he,  with  the  generality  of 
the  miftaken  World,  feems  to  look  on  as 
the  Principal ;  though  the  wife  and  illumi¬ 
nated  Sons  of  the  Art  regard  it  only  as  a 
Parergon.  This  then  will  clear  me  from 
the  Imputation  of  Flattery,  which  you 
can  have  no  Inducement  to  be  fond  of ;  nor 
do  I  know  how  it  would  be  poffible  to  be- 
flow  it  on  you.  And,  in  the  next  place,  it 
is  not  to  be  thought  that  I  have  pitch’d  up¬ 
on  you  for  my  Patrons,  in  order  to  create 
a  good  Opinion  of  my  Underftanding  and 
Abilities  among  the  Sciolifts ;  becaufe  thefe 
"are  already  fo  prejudiced  againft,  not  only 
your  Profeflions,  but  your  very  Exiftence, 
that  to  go  about  to  vindicate  the  One,  or 
aflert  the  Other,  would  be  deemed  a  moft 
indubitable  Symptom  of  a  diftemper’d  Brain. 
And  yet,  notwithftanding  this  Difeourage- 
ment,  as  well  as  thofe  fo  copioufly  difliifed 
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throughout  the  foregoing  Diflertation,  I 
hereby  freely  confefs,  that  I  am  exceeding¬ 
ly  inclined  to  believe  your  Profeffions  to  be 
laudable  and  true,  and  your  Exiftence  to 
be  fure  and  certain ;  nay,  and  what’s  more, 
that  I  expedt  fome  time  or  other  to  be  both 
better  and  wifer  for  your  Elucidations.  And 
now,  after  this  Declaration,  a  clear  Stage 
be  my  Lot  j  for  I  fhall  be  fure  to  meet  with 
no  Qimrter.  If  our  Sciolifts  or  modern  Phi- 
lofophers  fhould  have  Good~nature  enough 
(which  I  fcarce  think  they  have)  to  pity 
me  for  embracing  what  they  call  a  Chi¬ 
mera,  I  (hall  in  return  pity  them  for  think¬ 
ing  it  fuch.  On  the  contrary,  if  (as  is 
moft  likely)  their  Spleen  fliould  abound  fo 
much,  as  to  incite  them  to  rail  at  me  for 
not  thinking  like  them,  they  will  be  the 
greateft  Sufferers  themfelves,  becaufe  it’s  a 
Difeafe  they’ll  never  be  cured  of,  and  I 
fhall  only  pity  them  ftlll.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinc’d,  ’tis  but  a  very  few  that  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  entrufted  with  fo  ineftimable 
a  Secret  as  you  are  able  to  make  them  Ma¬ 
tters  of ;  and,  as  to  myfelf,  I  ingenuoufly 
own  to  you,  I  am  fo  fenfible  of  my  own 
Frailties,  that  I  fincerely  with  to  be  more 
perfedl,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  know 
more)  or,  for  my  own  Peace  fake,  That  I 
had  been  lefs  a  Sceptick,  and  had  never  ta¬ 
ken  the  Pains  of  fearching,  in  order  to 
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know  fo  much  of  it,  as  to  induce  me  to 
fubfcribe  myfelf,  a?  I  do  with  the  profound- 
eft  Veneration, 

A  true  Admirer  of 

your  laudable  ProfeJJionSf 

Damcar. 


Philo  Philalethes. 


Is 
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